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INTRODUCTION 



Task find Knowledge Clusters Concepts 

One scajor purpose of Project ERD-257-65 is to identify 
clusters of knowledge and competencies most likely to maximize 
the career- lony occupational opportunity, competence, and choice 
of non*collej;e bound youth in an evolving! technological society. 

This research is rooted in the philosophic premise that 
occupational freedom involves both informed choice of alterna- 
tives and competence to work effectively. The economy needs 
constantly large numbers of workers possessing new capabilities. 
But youth can evaluate only those occupational choices that 
they perceive. They are free to perform only the kinds of work 
for which they acquire competence. 

Choice, and acquisition of competence, may be needlessly 
ia^aired by limited outlooks and motivations. For those reasons, 
studies of occupational perceptions, aspirations, and attitudes 
constitute other dimensions of this project. 

The objective of our clusters research is to obtain facts 
about what major types of tasks are actually performed in occu- 
pations most likely to provide employment opportunity for sub- 
stantial percentages of non-college bound youth and to identify 
major types of knowledges most likely to prepare them for such 
work. On the basis of Bureau of Labor Statistics projections, 
the following occupational areas were selected fer study: 
office, general merchandise retailing, building trades, elec- 
tronics, food services, and child care. 

To obtain task and knowledge data for clustering, the 
staff, in consultation with employers, employees, and vocational 
teachers, prepared questionnaire check lists designed to identify 
specific major tasks actually performed by workers in each of the 
occupational areas listed above. 

Questionnaires were designed to obtain from employees data 
on age, sex, major types of tasks presently performed, length of 
time on present job, and other types of work done in the past 
five years. 

Those questionnaires are being administered to representative 
samples of workers in each occupational area. 

Results will provide data on (a) combinations of major tasks 
categories of workers presently perform, (b) combinations of 





major tasks performed on entry jobs, (c) combinations of tasks 
generally performed by workers with various degrees of experi- 
ence, and (d) some data on 5-year combinations of worker 
experience . 

Knowledges associated with performance of each task will 
be identified by juries of employees, supervisors, and voca- 
tional teachers. 

From analysis of the above data, the staff will obtain 
viefinitions of both tasks and knowledges involved in entry 
jobs and in positions into which workers can move as they get 
experience. The project staff will identify (a) some clusters 
of knowledge useful within each occupational area and (b) some 
clusters that are commonly useful in two or more occupational 
categories . 

Facts about currently useful tasks and knowledge are being 
supplemented by studies of ways they will be affected by equip- 
ment, processes, and materials now being developed by leading- 
edge industries. 



Purpose and Objective 

The purpose of this phase of the project is to develop a 
research model for obtaining a representative sample of knowledges 
associated with the performance of major types of office em- 
ployees' work.l 

In Che ficlvd of office education, there is urgent need for 
a comprehensive and up-to-date study to identify (a) the major 
tasks actually performed by a representative sample of office 
workers; (b) the major knowledges required to perform those 
tasks; and (c) the essential combinations of tasks and knowledge 
clusters, which will assist office education curriculum planners 
in develooing instructional programs and materials that will 
maximize career- long occupational opportunity, competence, and 
choice in an evolving technological society. Cne can hypothesize 
that reasons why such essential research has not previously been 
conducted are: (a) difficulties associated with identifying 

office populations, (b) problems associated with selecting a 
representative sample of office workers, and (c) the difficulties 



The investigators' definiticn of office work follows the 
definitions of titles and occupational classifications for 
clerical and kindred workers as set forth in Volumes I and II 
of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles , 3d edition, U. S. 
Government >rinting Office, Washington, D. C., 1965. 
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associated with development of a valid questionnaire or interview 
instrument. Before any fully useful assessment of office work 
can be niadc, therefore, it is imperative that a model for iden- 
tifying clusters of tasks actually performed by various groups 
of workers be developed. That is a basic first step toward 
identification of clusters of knowledge associated with tasks 
performed by a representative sample of office workers within 
any given geographical area— local, state, or national. That is 
the purpose of this study. 



Background and Rationale 

The growing contribution of office employees to the nation's 
economy is indicated by the rising number of office v;orkers in 
the labor force. In 1962 about 10 million workers— 7 million 
women and 2 million men— were employed in office occupations. (10) 
Department of Labor forecasts indicate that office employment may 
reach 14 million in 1975, or about 14 office workers for every 10 
employed in 1962. (11) Today, office work is the second largest 
employment classification in the United States. More than 16 per 
cent of all employed persons are involved in office work. (2) 

Office work is the largest employment field for women. One out 
of three employed women works in the office. (2) 

The expanding office force is directly related to the expanding 
activities of business corporations, financial or;iimizations, 
wholesale and retail establishments, government o. ? ..sanitations, and 
many other types of enterprises. Office autc r. t xer. and other tech- 
nological advances will undoubtedly leave th.eir ii?pr>.nt on the 
composition of the office force. Some studies ha\f 0 suggested 
some retardation in the long-term growth of office employment, 
particularly part-time office work. However, the experience of 
some automated offices suggests the possibility of expanding 
emplo}onent in new areas of office activity to handle information 
which had previously been uneconomical to acquire. (9) 

Office employees now average 12.5 years of school completed, 
or a little more than a high school education. (14) Eleven per 
cent of the boys and 58 per cent of the girls who do not attend 
college enter office work: together they comprise about 40 per cent 
of all high school graduates. (2) In 1960 over 9 million stu- 
dents were enrolled in high schools (grades 9-12); there were 
over 4 million (44 per cent) individual high school subject en- 
rollments in various business subjects. (7) Since some high 
school students are enrolled in two or more business subjects at 
the same time, the percentage of all students taking business 
subjects is somewhat less than 44 per cent. Whatever the actual 
count, office occupation education programs are an integral part 
of the curriculum in the nation's high schools. These programs 
received their initial impetus from the perfection of the type- 
writer in the early 1870 's. 










Need for This Study 

Offs *i£ cdiiCEbion prcgroins in the high schccls srs concerned 
with two major aspects of education: "(a) The knowledge, attitudes, 

and nonvocational skills needed by all persons to be effective in 
theiv personal economics and in their understanding of our economic 
sys'^em; (b) the vocational knowledge and skills needed for initial 
employment and for advancement in a business career." (6) It 
follows that one of the chief objectives of office education is 
to provide pupils with those knowledges and skills that will in> 
sure vocational competency in the changing world of office work. 
Despite this obvious implication of that fact, observation demon- 
strates that most office education programs in the nation's high 
schools have developed and continued to operate without up-to- 
date information about the major types of office tasks actually 
performed and, even more import^t, without facts about the essen- 
tial knowledges an office worker needs to competently carry out 
each major task. In other words, today's office education cur- 
riculum has developed through a process that might accurately be 
labeled "armchair analysis." 



It is imperative, therfore, that up-to-date facts regarding 
major tasks performed in the complex world of office work and 
knowledges and skills needed to do such work be identified and 
placed in hands of educators responsible for improving cur- 
riculum, instructional materials, counseling, and vocational 
teacher education. 



Review of Related Research 



No research has been located which specifically relates to 
development of a task-knowledge research prototype designed to 
encompass the entire spectrum of office work and to gather data 
directly from office employees. 

Research aid nonresearch literature relating to separate 
aspects of th problem is extensive. These reports, however, 
usually deal with a very narrow range of office work involving 
the manipulation of task data performed by one office occupational 
title. In general, the findings of many of these studies are 
called into question by the failure to ascertain information 
directly from office workers. Most studies rrs based on opinions 
of supervisors and executives. Other serious limitations are 
failure to identify essential knowledges associated with fre- 
quently performed office tasks and failure to use appropriate 
sampling techniques. 

Charters and Whitley (1) compiled a frequency ranking of 
871 duties performed by 125 secretaries. Although the secretaries 
interviewed did not constitute a representative sample, the list 
of secretarial duties proved to be helpful in the development of 
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the task -identification instrument for the present investi- 
j^ation. 

Sampling procedures reported by Cook and Maliche (4) and 
by Cook and Brown (3) were helpful in the Uev'clonment of pro- 
cedures for identifying the population and for sampling utilized 
in the model devised by this project. Appropriate sample pro- 
cedures were also reported in an article by West. (12) 



METHOD 



The methods used in the development of this task-knowledge 
research prototype will be described in six parts — the methods 
used to: (a) identify a large-scale office population, (b) select 

a representative sample of office workers, (c) develop a dependable 
data-gathering instrument, (d) distribute the data-gathering 
instrument, (e) analyze data, and (f) determine knowledges associ- 
ated with tasks. 



Identification of Population 

The dependability of a large-scale survey or questionnaire 
study requires the selection of a repi'jsentative sample drawn 
from a well-defined population. The procedures used in this in- 
vestigation to identify such a population are summarized below: 

PHASE I - Definition of Population 

The population in this study was the total office labor 
force employed in business firms representing the Standard 
Industrial Classification (SIC) groupings^ in the state of 
Washington during the month of September, 1965. Popula- 
tion data could not be obtained directly from any single 
source. Several sources were considered, but all were in- 
complete in one or more ways. It was decided finally to 
estimate the population by using Federal Census data and 
other data provided by state agencies. 

PHASE II - Extrapolation of Data from Federal Census 

Ofrice workers are widely dispersed. They work in 
all Industries, although their number varies widely from 
one industry to another. By extrapolating information 



SIC's used in this study; Agriculture; Mining; Construc- 
tion; Manufacturing; Transportaticxi; Communication and Utilities; 
Wholesale Trade; Retail Trade; Finance, Insurance, and Real Es- 
tate; Services; Government; Education; Other. 
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from the Federal Census report for the state of Washington 
(8) , the respective percentage of total office Vforkers by 
SIC groupings for one year, 1960, was computed. This in- 
formation is shown in the chart in Appendix A. 

Also, since the proportion of office workers to total 
workers varies considerable with different industries, it 
was necessary to determine the total number of employed per- 
sons and the percentage of the total represented by office 
workers in each SIC grouping. Data for the year 1960 was 
used. The results are shown in Appendix B. 

PHASE III - Detemnination of Sizes of Offices 

Another population variable, office size, was considered. 
Specialized office jobs in machine operation sjid in data 
processing, for example, are more likely to be found in 
large-size offices than in small-size ones. It was deemed 
necessary to establish office-size categories. The follow- 
ing categories were arbitrarily established: 1-4 office 

workers constitutes a small-size office; 5-49, medium; 50-99, 
large: 100-299, X large; and 300+ , XX large. 

At this point, two important basic assumptions regarding 
office work have been made: (a) that employees in the various 

SIC groups perform some dissimilar office tasks or duties 
and (b) that office employees in the various sizes of offices 
perform some dissimilar tasks. 

PHASE IV - Determination of Employment and Employer Units 




Access to a statewide listing of employer units and 
the number of workers employed by each in September, 1965, 
was obtained. This included all SIC gx-oijps except Govern- 
ment, Education, and railroads (a subdivision of the Trans- 
portation classification) . 

The next step was to develop a matrix describing the 
size of employer unit for each SIC corresponding with sizes 
(number of employees) of offices. This was accomplished 
by dividing each predetermined office-size figure (see 
PHASE III) by the constant percentage of office workers 
included in each SIC (see Appendix B) . Tliis matrix is 
shown in Appendix C. 

The necessary computer program was written; and the 
results of the initial printout, the number of employer 
units and the persons employed by each listed by (a) size 
of firm (b) within each SIC, are shown in Appendix D. 

PHASE V - Estimation of Governmental and Railroad Sectors 

By using data from various state agencies, it was 
possible to determine the Government, Education, and 
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Railroad employment in Washington State for September, 

1965. These figures are shown in the table in Appendix E. 

With the exception of the local education and local 
non-education population, the specific employer units and 
the total number of persons employed by each in the Federal, 
State education. State non-education, and railroad cate- 
gories were identified. Due to inadequately detailed data, 
however, estimates of the number of office workers in the 
size-of-office cells were used. Estimates were based on 
the number of units in a given category that employed a 
given number of persons. 

PHASE VI- Identification of Office Population 

Combining the data shown in Appendices D and E and 
applying the percentage of office workers in each indus- 
trial classification (see Appendix B) , a matrix was 
constructed showing the number of office workers in 
Washington State by industrial classifications and by 
office sizes in September, 1965. The office population 
matrix is shown in Appendix F. 



Development of Sample of Office Workers 

A representative sample is a prerequisite for meaningful 
findings. The sample developed is basically a stratified random 
sample; i.e., the office workers were selected in proportion to 
the niOTber of office employees in each cell within each industrial 
classification. The sample was developed in the following manner. 

PHASE I - Determination of Avei'age Number of Office Employees 
Per Employer Unit 




The average number of office employees per employer 
unit was determined by dividing the total number of office 
workers in each cell by the number of employer units in 
that cell. These data were computed for all SIC's except 
Federal, Local Non-Education, and Local Education, where 
data were insufficient. These calculations are shown in 
Appendix G. 

PHASE II - Determination of Number of Employee Contacts 

It is necessary to have 384 completed questionnaires 
for a confidence level of 95 per cent based on an office 
population of approximately 165,000. (5) Recognizing that 
a 100 per cent return would be improbable, it wa. decided 
that at least 800 questionnaires should be distributed. A 
matrix was developed distributing 800 questionnaires to 
the cells within each SIC on a proportional basis. The 
matrix appears in Appendix H. 
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PHASE III - Determination of Percentages of Sample Within 
Companies 

One basic consideration was the percentages of the 
sample within each company. It was deemed desirable to 
have as broadly based « sample as possible. It was as- 
certained that approximately 350 employer contacts would 
be economically feasible. Finally, it was determined 
that the sample of office employees within individual 
employer units would be as follows: 



Percentage of Sample in Each Employer Unit 





by Size of Office 




Small 


Medium Large 


X Large 


XX Large 


100% 


20% 10% 


5% 


All units sampled 
from in proportion 



In the XX Large size office, it was necessary to 
identify each employer unit in the State in order to avoid 
a bias. For example. Company A might have 5,000 office em- 
ployees and Company B might have 800. It is necessary to 
insure that each of the 3,800 office workers has an equal 
opportunity of being selected at random. 

PHASE IV - Identification of Sample— Private Enterprise 
Sector 



By applying the ’’Percentage of Sample in Each Employer 
Unit" to the average number of office workers in each cell 
(Appendix G), the approximate number of questionnaires to 
be distributed to an individual employer unit was determined. 
Based on the number of questionnaires needed in each cell 
(Appendix H) , the number of employer units needed in eacli 
cell was determined. This computation is shown in Appendix I. 




The needed employer tuiits were selected at random on a 
computer from the statewide listing of employer units. 

PHASE V - Identification of Sample— Government and Railroad 
Sectors 



In the State Education, State Non-Education, and Railroad 
categories, there was sufficient data to determine the average 
ntnnber of office workers per employer unit (as explained pre- 
viously). The "Percentage of Sample in Each Employer Unit" 
was applied to the average number of office worksrs to arrive 
at the number of employer contacts »»eccssary in relation to 
the number of questionnai needed in each cell. In the 
XX Large class i-Plcacion, however, two employer units were 
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selected at random and sampled from in proportion. Again, 
an attempt was made to broaden the base of the sample. 

TVere were not enough o.uestionnaires needed to sample 
from all employer units in those categories. In the Federal 
category, the employer units and the total number employed 
by each were identified; but the determination of an average 
number of office workers within the size-of-o£fice cells 
was estimated. The number of employer units selected in 
these categories is shown in Appendix I. 

In the Local Non-Education and Local Education cate- 
gories, the only data available were in "total" form. It 
was not possible to identify individual employer units. 

Three counties in the State were selected at random on 
the following basis: 

Largest counties in State according to population: 
Spokane County selected at random 

Middle-sized counties: Yakima County selected at 

random 







Small-sized counties: Garfield County selected at 

random 

The total number of workers employed in these counties 
was determined and the constant percentage then applied 
to develop the office population in each comity. The total 
number of workers employed by the cities, Spokane, Yakima, 
and Pomeroy, was determined and so was the office popula- 
tion for the cities . A matrix was developed, and 98 
questionnaires were distributed on a proportional basis 
in the counties and cities named. 

The Local Education category was handled in the same 
manner. Twenty- seven questionnaires were distributed in 
this category. 



Development of Data-Gathering Instyur.snl 

n. M. ivnipple, former secretary of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, has formulated the following criteria 
for an adequate questionnaire: 

a. It should be within the comprehension of those who are 
to answer it. 

b. It should demand a minimal amount of writing. 

c. It should be directed primarily to matters of 
ascertainhble fact and less often to matters of opinion. 
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d. It should elicit unequivocal replies, especially 
if these are later to be subjected to statistical 
treatment . 

e. It should deal with matters that are worth investi- 
gating and that will seem to the recipients to be 
worth investigating. 

f. Although demanding only brief replies, it should 
stimulate supplementary communications from the 
recipients. (13) 

PHASE I - Conceptualization of Task- Identification Instrument 

It was hypothesized that ascertainable facts regarding 
office tasks or duties could be obtained directly from a 
representative sample of office employees. It was recog- 
nized that many office employees are not aware of the knowl- 
edges necessary to successfully perform office tasks; more- 
over, the performance of a task on their part does not 
necessarily mean that the task has been performed correctly. 
Based on those premises, a highly specific task instrument 
designed to ascertain the specific tasks performed by 
office workers was developed. 

PHASE II - Initial Field Testing of Instru ~^ at 

Project staff members distributed 240 questionnaires 
to office workers employed at St. Regis Paper Company and 
Washington State University. There was a return of 65 per 
cent. Approximately a month later, 10 per cent of the res- 
pondents were interviewed directly by project stsff per- 
sonnel and were asked io respond in an oral situation to 
the sc.’so questionnaire.* They were encouraged to make com- 
ments or criticisms regarding tasks listed, especially if 
they felt the wording was confusing or if che task was 
si^erflous. They were also asked to comment on any task(s) 
they performed but that was (were) not listed in the question- 
naire. 

An item-by-item comparison of the respondents’ 
original responses and interview responses was made. On 
the basis of that analysis, the arrangement of the question- 
naire was revised and scrnne items were reworded. Some ad- 
ditional items were inserted, and some were combined or 
deleted. Care was used to use wording congruent with 
office workers’ fraincs of refez'cnce. 

PHASE III - Evaluation by Panel of Experts 

The revised instrument was submitted to a panel of 
office education experts for their critical analysis. 













These persons were public and private educational institutions 
eiq>loyeest a personnel manager, tat> Certified Professiinal 
Secretaries. Mid & clerical supervisor of the local omploy- 
ment security office. They were asked specifically to^ consider 
the following as bases for analysis of the instrument: 

a. hording of each item 

b. niimination of superflous items and/or addition 
of items that might have been omitted 

c. Rearrangement of items into a more logical sequence 
of operations 

d. CenersA format, total organization, and appearance 
of the instrument 

Througn an evaluation of the panel's suggestions, many 
refinements were made. Items were added and others deleted. 
Some changes in the sequence of items were made to provide 
a more logical progression. As a result of re-evaluation 
of data desired in the "{General Information" section, other 
changes were made. 

The questionnaire was also presented to two seminar 
groups of business educators. In most cases, their evalu- 
ations paralleled those of the panel's. 

PHASE IV - Final Field Testing of Instrument 

In this phase, 44 instruments were distributed to 
banking office personnel and additional Washington State 
Uidversity office workers. The return was 100 per cent. 
Fourteen per cent of the respondents were interviewed, 
using the procedure described in PHASE II. Minor revisions 
were made where applicable. 

PHASE V - Preparation of Final Instrument 

Two additional experts in the areas of bookkeeping 
and accounting were consul tec, and additional minor revisions 
were effected. 

The task-identification instrument, in its final form, 
appears in Appendix J. 



Method Used in Distribution of Data-Gathering Instrument 

The number of questionnaires to be distributed and the 
geographic area covered requires that more than one individual 
be involved in the distribution process. By developing a 
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structured process for the distribution, it was believed that 
fal there would be more con^'isten^v in rh^ ovniana«-i#m «>k* 

research objectives and (b) that a higher percentage of return 
could be obtained. The phases discussed below were developed 
during the pilot testing of the instrument. They were based on 
an analysis of related literature and the judgment of the investi 
gators. The distribution of questionnaires in the Govenuncntal 
and Education sectors has been completed by the project staff. 
Returns are now coming in. The process for distribution to other 
sectors has been refined as a result of that experience. 

PHASE I - Identification of Interviewer-Distributors 

When the employer units were selected, their location 
was plotted on a state map. The number of persons neces- 
sary to act as interviewer-distributors was determined. 

These persons will be community college and high school 
business educators. An orientation and training meeting 
will be held prior to the distribution of questionnaires 
to explain the objectives of the research, the random 
selection of office employees within firms, and the re- 
porting system. 

PHASE II - Contact with Employer Uni ts 

Contact schedules will be arranged to minimize the 
amount of time and travel between contacts. Approxi- 
mately one week before the contact the letter of intro- 
duction, shown in Appendix K, will be sent to the firm. 

A day or two before contacts, interviewers will telephone 
owners or personnel managers for appointments. 

Personal contact will be made with the OMier, per- 
sonnel manage-, or the person who has general responsibility 
over employees. The objectives, random selection of his 
firm, and needs of business education will be explained and 
cooperation will be solicited. A detailed instruction 
sheet for the interviewer-distributors is shown in Appendix 
L. Interviewers, with assistance of managers, will make 
random selection of the needed number of employees within 
firms. The detailed instructions are shown in Appendix M. 
The supervisor of each employee selected at random will 
also be contacted and the objectives briefly explained. 

PHASE III - Contact with Person Receiving Questionnaire 

No coercive pressure will be applied to persons whose 
names are selected at random. The intenriewers will b.? 
trained to solicit voluntary cooperation. 
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PHASE IV - ^fethod Used in Return of Questionnaires 

Return cuVclcfies will accofnpany the qUe^^ionriaires 
to encourage and facilitate returns. In firms or organiza- 
tions receiving several questionnaires, however, some one 
person will be requested to collect and return them all 
(see Appendix L). Forms will also be provided for detailed 
information about the firm and person (s) receiving question- 
naires. The form is shown in Appendix N. 



Analysis of Data 

The voltime o-<^ data anticipated will necessitate the use of 
high-speed computers for analysis. Some cross classification is 
planned in addition to frequency counts of responses to each 
item. It will be useful to compare the tasks performed by 
clerical workers with those performed by stenographers, book- 
keepers, and others. An analysis will be made of the pattern 
of tasks performed by office workers in various SIC groupings 
by office-size categories. 



Identification of Knowledges Associated with Performance of Tasks 

In the development of the task- identification instrument, 
the assumption was made that many workers cannot verbalize the 
knowledges they use in performing tasks. This study is con- 
cerned with all office employees. The knowledges associated 
with workers' abilities to progress vertically in a firm are 
as important as knowledges needed to perform entry-level jobs. 

It is assumed that for purposes of this study a panel of 
experts can most accurately identify knowledges associated with 
performance of specific tasks. The panel will be composed of 
(a) business education teachers, (b) business education text- 
book writers, (c) business education directors or coordinators, 
(d) Certified Professional Secretaries, (e) personnel managers, 
(p university personnel, and (g) other identified expert of- 
fice workers. The panel will consist of 15 to 20 people. 



RESULTS 



A sampling and data-gathering model that will enable 
investigators to identify major types of office tasks and 
associated knowledges performed by a representative sample 
of office workers within any geographical area is shown on 
the following page. Flow charts indicating the develo^ent of 
specific phases of this prototype are also shown on succeed- 
ing pages. 
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Flow Chart 1 
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Flow Chart 2 



DEVELOPMENT OF OFFICE POPULATION 



Tentative Definitions 
of Office Workers 



I Determination of Sampling Technique | 

[ Dire ct random sample (Polk 6 Co.jj- -> re j ect 



\ Employer unit "Yellow Pages"] ^reject 



rr 



; 'Typical Community" 



-> reject 



Stratified Random Sample 
(Census Data and Governmental Agencies) 
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Specific Definition of Clerical 
and Kindred Workers 



Development of Clerical and Kindred Population 



P 

r \ L 



Use of census data to determine the per cent 
of clerical ^ Kindred workers in each S.I.C. 
ossification 

Determination of limits for sizes of offices | 
within each S.I.C. classification j 



f Governmental and Railroad Sectors' 
Identification of total numbers of employees 
employed within (1) federal, (2) state non* 
education, (3) state eaucation, CA) local 
non-education, (5) local education, and 
(6) railroad classifications 
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Private Lnterprise Sector of Sample 
Determination of total numbers of einployeesj 
and employer units by (1) size of office * 
and (2) S.I.C. classification 




I Application of census percentage 
j to determine clerical and 
I kindred population 
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Determination of Sample ! 
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Flow Clitrt 3 
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Determination of total number of employer unit contacts based upon the 
number of questionnaires needed in each and on 
the percentage of saniple within each "size of office" 



WeMificrtiofi of specific employer units to be sampled 
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Utilization of data from 
various state agencies 
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DISCUSSION 



As stated in the INTRODUCTION section, the authors could 
locate no studies relating specifically to the consideration of 
the tasks performed by all types of office workers in all types 
of businesses. Of necessity, today's high school business educa- 
tion curriculum is broad and, in some respects, generalized. 

Very few, if any, students actually know precisely in what type 
of business they will begin work. A student may take a book- 
keeping course in high school but enter a job requiring some 
typing or filing competence. Likewise, it is hoped that this 
person would have background that facilitates retraining involved 
in promotion, even though his first job might be clerical in 
nature. It is therefore desirable that schooling include some 
background for tasks performed by major types of office workers 
and the basic knowledges associate! with the successful per- 
formance of those tasks. 



Determination of Office Population 

Tliis study sought to formulate a usably precise "office 
worker" definition. IVhen it was determined that the I960 
census percentages applied to 1965 employment data by SIC 
groupings would be used, an analysis indicated that the "census 
occupational classification is generally comparable with the 
DOT titles." (8) 

The utilization of I960 percentages of office workers 
within the SIC groupings was necessary because they are the 
most up-to-date percentages available. It is believed that 
any changes between 1960 and 19C6 would be small and would not 
. considerably alter the findings. 

Problcns of gathering accurate and up-to-date employment 
data are complex. A variety of exp oratory approaches were 
made to precisely identify the office empToyee population. Dis- 
cussions were held with Polk Pi Company exploring the feasibility 
of a direct random sample. That finr presently has datr cover- 
ing approximately 70 per cent of the population of Washington 
State, mostly in the urban areas, and may be a source of useful 
data v'ithin the next few years when their data becomes more 
complete. 

It was finally ascertained that by utilizing H«railablc 
data from Kovernmental agencies, the office population could 
be identified and sampled. No one agency could supply all the 
necessary data. Access to a September, 1965, listing* of em- 
ployer units and the total number of persons employed by each 
broken down by SIC groupings was obtained. This did not include 
the Govcmmental and Railroad categories, however. Tlie data 
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agencies. The computer work described in the ?:r.THO) section was 
contracted out. 



Petcrmination of Sample 



Particular problems involved in determining the Governmental 
population are described in the METHOD section of this report. 
Similar difficulties were encountered in designing the sample. 

In the Federal category, the employer units, total persons em- 
ployed by each, and the frequency of the employer units were 
identified. For example, assuming that Company X employs 100 
people and that there are ten branch offices in the state, this 
study then assumes that each office employs ten people although 
it is recognized that there is variance in numbers. In some 
cases, the "average size" of State Non-Education offices was 
developed in the same manner. 

State Education units and the number of persons employed 
in each were identified, so the size of those office forces is 
precise. 

it was not possible to identify specific employer units in 
Local Education and Local Mon- Education. The sampling techniouc 
is described in detail in the ^«-:TH0D section. This may be a 
situation unique to Washington State, so in other arcss where 
this model is used an effort should be made to identify employer 
units and employees. 

Because of discrepancies between the Population Censu: 
and the SIC, there is a minor question about certain portions 
of the results. The SIC classifies all government agencies in 
a single major group. In the population Census system, however, 
the category "Public Administration" includes only those activities 
which are uniquely governmental functions, such as legislative 
and judicial activities and most of the activities in the exe- 
cutive agencies. Government agencies engaged in medical services 
and in activities commonly carried on also by private enterprises, 
such as transportation and manufacturing, are classified in the 
appropriate industrial category. (8) 

In this study the per cent of employees in a given 
classification who are office workers was derived from census 
duta. The per cent was 39.84% for government. However, the 
sample was dr^wn from the SIC data. Therefore, the i,ovemment 
area is oveiweighted in that the per cent of office workers 
assumed is greater than the per cent actually existent. There— ^ 
fore, the fact should be considered when interpreting results. 
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In li([ht of this discrepancy, it is recoimnended that in 
future studies facts about the relationship between the Popula- 
tion Census and SIC categories be obtained from the Bureau of 
the Census. 

The percentage of sample within each employer unit selected 
was also a major consideration. To minimize the cost of ob- 
taining an adequate sample, it was determined that approximately 
350 employer units should be contacted. 

As previously explained, the employer units were selected 
on a stratified random sampling basis » The number of employer 
contacts was based on the number of questionnaires needed in a 
given cell in relation to the average number of office workers 
in that cell. It was essential to establish a proportion of 
sample within each company in order to give each office employee 
a more equal opportunity of being selected. 

Analysis of employment data indicates that more than 95 
per cent of the total office population of Washington State has 
been identified. By defining office workers in ways that cor- 
respond to the DOT classification and by sampling each SIC 
g* luping in proportion and according to size of office, many of 
the variables that have plagued researchers in the office ed- 
ucation field have been overcome. 

Another b^ic question in the sample determination was 
that of companies in the private enterprise sector that have 
offices in numerous count-^es. An analysis of available data in 
terms of the average-size-of-office concept led to the follow- 
ing decision: A company that is multi-county would be considered 
as an independent employer unit in each county; ie. Company X 
would have appeared on the initial printout of employer units 
three or four times, dependent on the number of counties in 
which it is located. 



Development of Data-Gathering Instrument 

It is recognized that the questionnaire technique may not 
be the best possible way to obtain information. This technique 
is being utilized in this study for the following reasons: (a) 

it broadens the base of the sample appreciably; (b) it helps 
obtain data identifying those tasks that are performed by the 
greatest manber of office workers, not the knowledges associated 
with the successful performance of those tasks; and (c) by use 
of frequency listings of tasks performed, it will not matter 
whether a task is listed ts number eight or number ten in the 
frequenqr listing. 

The several criteria considered in developing a valid 
instrument are noted in the METHOD section. It is believed 
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that an analysis of the instrument (Appendix J) will show that 
these criteria have be^« 

investicators to gather the desired data. 
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*Ifte conceptualization and developinont of the instrument 
proved to be a complex imdertaking. Tlie problem of defining a 
•’task- proved difficult. Is a task operating a typewriter or 
IS it typing invoices, business letters, or lables? Is fiUng 
a task or is it desirable to know if office workers file alpha- 
betically, nimierically, or by sound? From a curriculum-building 
standpoint, it is much more valuable to know what specific 
types of typing tasks are performed and tvhat types of filing 
systems are used by the greatest percentage of office workers. 

Field testing was found to be a valuable phase of instru- 
ment development. It helped word items in ways that conveyed 
similar meanings to the investigators and respondents. 



Distribution of Para-Gathering Instrumen t 

The State Director of Business and Office Education is 
assisting with the identification of persons to act as interviewers - 
^^®^^i^^tors . These individuals are business educators at the 
high school and community college levels. Tlie persons will be 
selected on the basis of capacity to communicate with office 
employers and employees. 

A critical duty of the interviewer-distributors will be 
that of random selection of employees in each office. During 
the orientation and training meeting prior to the distribution, 
a thorough explanation of random selection techniques will be 
discussed. Role playing will be utilized as a training device. 

testing demonstrated the importance of following 
normal lines of communication within an organization. Explana- 
tion of project purposes to supervisors prior to contacting em- 
ployees reduced delays and increased percentages of returns. 

Examining the flow chart on page 18, one can note several 
points L which a firm or an individual might refuse to cooperate. 
Experience thus far indicates that thorough explanation and an 
appreciative attitude on the part of the interviewer-distributor 
enhances cooperation. 



Analysis of Data 

Numerous statisticians discuss statistical methods for 
aujustment of data when response is less than universal. (5) 
However, a strict numerical adjustment cannot completely 
eliminate the problems of non-response bias. The only sure 
way to eliminate non-response bias is to eliminate non-responses. 



Frequencies of tasks will be computed. Major clusters of 
— owi»w»«vxaA |jor^ciii.ttgcs or wotKcts and specx** 
alized tasks constituting the work of individuals or small srouns 
will be identified. 



Identification of Knowledges and Knowledge Clusters 

Clusters of knowledges associated with performance of major 
clusters of tasks and those unique to performance of more speci- 
alized tasks will be identified. 

No one best way to identify the knowledges necessary for 
performing particular tasks is known. Methodological possibili- 
ties are; (a) in-depth interviews with expert workers, (b) ob- 
servation of expert workers in action, and (c) opinions of a 
panel of experts (educators, writers, and workers). 

At present the authors plan to use a panel such as described 
in the ^?ETHOD section of this report. 



CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS, § RHCO^■^^!ENDATIONS 



Conclusions 



The statistical model developed by this project can be used 
to help vocational educators obtain up-to-date information about 
the major types c' tasks actually performed by office workers. 

The model provides a technique for defining a population, a sampling 
technique, and a task- identification instrument that enables most 
office workers to identify the tasks they perform. 

Efforts to induce workers to verbalize the knowledges 
associated with task performance indicate that they have much 
difficulty in doing so. 



Implications 

The authors hypothesize that the model as developed can be 
utilized in any geographical area— local, state, or regional. 

The data collected by use of the instrument presented in 
this report provides reliable evidence of the tasks performed 
by office workers in the state of Washington. Because the in- 
formation was gathered by a random sampling process, it is pos- 
sible to generalize that results are similar to those that 
would be obtained by use of the technique in other regions. But 
to so generalize, it is necessary to make the assumption that 
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the nature of office work in Washington is essentially the 
sane as in other regions: that, for* AY^upnip. a pipY»if.^vn{<^ 
working for a real estate broker in Washington and a clerk- 
typist working for a real estate broker in Georgia perform es- 
sentially the same tasks. 

To the extent that the proportion of workers in the 
various cells (size of firm x in a given SIC) is not significantly 
different in other regions than in Washington, the results of 
the study are representative. If, however, in other geographi- 
cal areas, there are significant variations in cell proportions 
from that of Washington, different weighting would be necessary 
to provide accurate results. One caution must be noted. If a 
regio'^ contains a very large proportion of workers in a particu- 
lar cell while Washington did not, it would be dangerous to 
apply the Washington weighting. For example, in Washington 
only a minute proportion of the office en 5 )loyees fall in the small 
mining category. Washington survey results would not correspond 
to actual facts in a i*!gion where a more substantial proportion 
of workers fall in the nining cell. 



Recommendations 



To provide a more adequate base for providing up-to-date 
business education instruction, it is reconmended that: 




1. The task-identification instrument be used to 
ascertain the nature of office work in the private 
enterprise sector. This will supplement facts on 
hand for the Governmental and Education sectors. 

2. Data so obtained be tabulated and analyzed. 

3. Clusters of knowledges associated with performance 
of major tasks be identified. 

4. An in-depth study of office work "leading-edge” 
firms be made to ascertain emerging changes in office 
structures and functions. Manufacturers of office 
equipment would be a major source of such information. 
Without revealing confidential information, they 

can provide estimates of ways equipment and processes 
presently in deveiojnnental stages are expected to 
change .the nature of office work and the nature of 
training office employees will need. 

5. That an analysis of the current business education 
curriculum in high schools be made and a compa* .son 
made between the research findings and current cur- 
riculum practices. 
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6. That instructional materials be developed, updated, 
or revised -to more fully meet the present and future 
needs of business office employees and that pilot* 
school prof»rams be established to pilot test and re* 
vise innovative instructional materials. The staff 
of Project I;RD* 257*65 hope to begin development of 
some instructional systems that will help meet new 
needs . 



SUMMARY 



Purpose ; To develop a research model that will enable 
investigators to identify (a) the actual major tasks performed 
by a representative sample of office workers within any geo* 
graphical area; (b) the major knowledges required to perform 
those tasks; and (c) the essential combinations of ''tasks and 
knowledge clusters," which will help educational curriculum 
planners develop instructional programs and materials that will 
maximize career*long occupational opportunity, competence, and 
choice. 

Method : (a) An office workers' population was identified 

by using Federal Census data and data from state governmental 
agencies, (b) With the assistance of university statisticians 
and electronic computers, a san 5 )lc was selected in proportion 
to the number of office workers in five office*size categories 
within each^major Standard Industrial Classification grouping. 

(c) A questionnaire composed of 600 office tasks was validated 
by 286 office workers and supervisors and by a jury of experts. 

(d) A structured procedure was developed for the distribution 
of the data*gatheiing instrument, analysis of data, and iden* 
tification of knowledges associated with the performance of 
tasks. 

Results : The paradigmatic construction for a iask* 

knowledge investigation is presented in the form of five flow 
charts. 

Implications : The findings of a study that utilizes 

this research model in a given region may be statistically 
generalizable to other regions if the proportion of office 
workers in the various cells (size of firm X in a given SIC) 
of the regional population matrixes is not significantly 
different. 
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APPENDICES 



Appendix A 



STATE OF KASHINGTON 

PERCENT OF OFFICE WORKERS IN EAQl INDUSTRY 
TO TOTAL NUMBER OF OFFICE WORKERS 
1960 



Total Office Workers: 
146,180 



— ■ ■ ■ ■ 1 , , 

Agriculture: 

M « 136 .00503 

F «s 600 

73S' .5% 


Retail Trade: * 

M « 3,572 .12449 

F « 14,627 

18,199 12.44% 


Mining: 

M « 29 .00057 

F « 55 

84 .01% 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate: 
M • 2,873 .12553 

F » 15,477 

18,350 12.55% 


Construction: 

M s 1,000 .0219 

F s 2,202 

3,202 2.19% 


Services: 

M « 2,678 .1573 

F » 20,119 

2i;^ 15.73% 


Manufacturing: 

M * 11,550 .19841 

F » 17,455 

29,005 19.84% 


Government : 

f! « 9,142 .14369 

F e 11,864 

21,006 14.37% 


Transportation: 

M « 5,072 .05767 

F « 3,359 

8,431 5.77% 


Education: 

M » 549 .03810 

F s 5,022 

5,571 3.81% 


Comm, and Utility: 

M » i,504 .06199 

F = 7,558 

9,062 6.2% 


Other (NEC): 

M • 176 .00398 

F « 406 

582 .4% 


Wholesale Trade: 

M » 2,692 .06262 

F » 6,463 

9,155 6.26% 





Total Percent 99.94% 

Source: U.S. Department of Coaunerce, Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of 

Population: 1960 Detailed Characteristics, Washington . Final Report PC(1)- 
49 D. U.S. Govemnent Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1962, pp 539-344. 
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Appendix B 



STATE OF WASFIINGTON 
TOTAL EMPLOYEES— EAO; INDUSTRY 
PERCENT OF OFFICE WORKERS IN EACi: INDUSTRY 

1960 



Agriculture: 136 

M = 58,077 .0110 600 

F s 8,356 1.1% 736 

66,433 

Office workers 736 


Retail Trade: 

M a 87,053 .1180 3,572 

F a 67,116 11.8% 14,627 

154,169 18,199 

Office workers 18,199 


Mining: 29 

M s 1,483 .0541 55 

Fa 69 5.41% m 

1,552 

Office workers 84 


Finance, Insurance 8 Real Estate: 

M a 22,144 .4287 2,873 

F a 20,658 42.87% 15,477 

42,802 18,350 

Office workers 18,350 


Construction: 1,000 

M = 64,563 .0474 2,202 

F a 2,908 4.74% 3.202 

67,471 

Office workers 3,202 


Services : 

M a 69,961 .1,33 2,678 

F a 101,236 13.3% 20.119 

T7i,wr 

Office workers 22,797 


Manufacturing: 

M a 208,641 .1174 11,550 

F a 38,297 11.74% 17,455 

246,938 29,005 

Office workers 29,005 


Government (Non-Education) : 

M a 36,901 .3984 9,142 

Fa 15,824 39.84% 11,864 

52,725 21,006 

Office workers 21,006 


Transportation: 

M a 44,108 .1696 5,072 

F a 5,576 16.96% 3,359 

49,684 8,431 

Office workers 8,431 


Education: 

M a 21,926 .1107 549 

F a 28,401 11.07% 5.022 

50,327 5,571 

Office vjorkers 5,571 


Communications and Utilities: 

M a 18,939 .3294 1,504 

F a 8,565 32.94% 7,558 

27,504 9,062 

Office workers 9,062 


Other (NEC): 

M a 17,540 .0200 176 

F a 11,480 2% 406 

29,020 582 

Office workers 582 


itfholesalc Trade: 

M a 31,938 .2175 2,692 

F a 10,149 21.75% 6,463 

42,087 9,155 

Office workers 9,155 





Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau th^ Census, U.S. Census of 

Population: 1960, Detailed Characteri stics. Wa ington. Final Report PC{1)- 

49D., U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1962, pp. 339-34''. 
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Appendix C 

SIZE OF EMPLOYER UNIT 





Small 


Medium 


Large 


X Large 


XX Large 


Agriculture 


1-364 


365-4 


,450 


4,551- 


9,000 


9,001-27,182 


27,183* 


Mining 


1- 74 


75- 


925 


926- 


1,830 


1,831- S,527 


5,528+ 


Construction 


1- 85 


86-1 


,050 


1,051- 


00 

00 

o 

fM 


2,089- 6,308 


6,309+ 


Manufacturing 


1- 34 


35- 


426 


427- 


851 


852- 2,554 


2,555+ 


Conununications 
and Utilities 


1- 12 


13- 


152 


153- 


302 


303- 910 


911* 


'.^'holesale 

Trade 


1- 18 


19- 


230 


231- 


459 


460- 1,378 


1,379+ 


Retail Trade 


1- 34 


35- 


425 


426- 


846 


847- 2,541 


2,542+ 


Finance, Insurance 
and Real Estate 


1- 9 


10- 


118 


119- 


232 


233- 699 


700+ 


Service 


1- 31 


32- 


375 


376- 


751 


752- 2,255 


2,256' 
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Appendix D 



BiPLOYER UNITS AND WORKERS EMPLOYED 
BY SIZE OF FIRM 

EflPLOYMENT DATA FOR SEPTEMBER, 196S 





1 Small 


Medium 


Large 


X Large 


XX Large 


Agriculture: 


Employer units 


576 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Employees 


3,342 










Mining: 


Employer units 


185 


2 


0 


0 


0 




Employees 


1,533 


279 








Construction: 


Employer units 


5,645 


65 


0 


0 


0 




Employees 


40,634 


12,942 








Manufacturing: 


Employer units 


3,769 


837 


50 


10 


6 




Employees 


32.326 


89,030 


31,799 


14,918 


72,804 


Transportation: 


Employer units 


1,971 


191 


7 


5 


0 


(Except R.R.) 


Employees 


10,217 


12,868 


3,041 


5,160 




Communications 


Employer units 


311 


134 


12 


6 


1 


and Utilities: 


Employees 


1,435 


5,525 


2,369 


4,817 


4,77tf 


iVholesale 


Employer tujits 


4,779 


722 


7 


4 


0 


Trade: 


Employees 


22,961 


32,060 


2,186 


2,489 




Retail Trade: 


Employer units 


17,060 


549 


8 


6 


1 




Employees 


90,660 


41,090 


3,833 


9,908 


2,598 


Finance, Insurance 


Employer units 


5,113 


756 


IS 


16 


3 


and Real Estate: 


Employees 


12,495 


19,F62 


2,453 


5,794 


3,852 


Services: 


Employer units 


14,800 


423 


4 


1 


0 


r — , . . . 


Employees 


55,928 


27,570 


1,964 I 


2,190 
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Appendix E 



GOVEWi’MENTAL AND RAILROAD EMPLOY^^ENT 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 
SEPTEMBER, 1365 



Federal 53,200 
State Education 20,694 
State Non>£ducation 23,141 
Local Education 51,000 
Local Non-Education (Counties and Cities) 50,400 
Railroads 13,500 
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Appendix G 



STATE OF WASHINGTON 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF OFFICE WORKERS PER EMPLOYER UNIT 

SEPTEMBER, 196S 





Small 


Medium 


Large 


t 

X Large 


XX Large 


Agriculture 


.07 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mining 


.45 


7.57 


0 


0 


0 


Construction 


.34 


S.4G 


0 


0 


0 


Manufacturing 


.60 


12.50 


75 


175 


1,425 


Transportation 
(except RR) 


OQ 

CO 

• 


11.43 


74 


175 


0 


Coiniaunications § Utilities 


l.SO 


13.60 


65 


264 


1,576 


Wholesale Trade 


.96 


9.66 


65 


135 


0 


Retail Trade 


.62 


8.80 


57 


195 


307 


Finance, Insurance, 
and Real Estate 


1.04 


11.09 


58 


155 


551 


Services 


.SO 


8.60 


65 


291 


0 


State Non-Education 


2.24 


17.93 


92 


248 


1,257 


State Education 


1,00 


11.80 


0 


136 


893 


Railroad 


0 


0 


0 


0 


458 
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Appendix 1 



Nlff4BER OF EF^LOYER UI«TS SELECTED 
ON A RANDO^! BASIS 
(O^tPUTER SELECTION) 





Small 


Medium 


i 

Large 


X Large 


XX Large 


r~ — 

Total 


Agriculture 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Mining 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Construction 


8 


2 


0 


0 


1 0 


4 

10 


Manufacturing 


19 


20 


3 


1 


6 


49 


Transportation (except RR) 


8 


5 


1 


1 


0 


“T J 

IS 


Communications 5 Utilities 


2 


3 


1 


1 


1 


Aw 

Q 


Wholesale Trade 


24 


17 


1 


1 


0 


O 

4^ 


Retail Trade 


52 


12 


1 


1 


1 


6^ 


Finance, Insurance 










1 


w 4 


and Real Estate 


26 


20 


1 


2 


X 




Services 


37 


9 


1 


1 


0 


48 


TOTAL 


178 


88 


9 


8 


! 

11 ! 

1 

1 

■ ■■ ■ L 


294 



UNITS SELECTED AT RANDOf J 
BY UNIVERSITY PERSONNEL 





Small 


Medium 


Large 


X Large 


XX Large 


j Total 


Federal 

State Education 
State Non>Education 
Railroad 


0 

0 

0 

0 


7 

1 

2 

0 


1 

0 

1 

0 


1 

1 

2 

0 


2 

2 

2 

2 


11 

A 

*T 

7 

2 


TOTAL 


0 


10 


2 


4 


8 

1 

— 1 


24 




/^pendix J 

OFFICE OCCUPATIONS SURVEY INSTRUMENT 

You can help our schools give your sons and daughters the kinds of 
education they need to earn good incomes. 

Many changes are taking place in the kinds of work people do. 

Schools need up-to-date facts about exactly what kinds of work are being 
done. Those facts will help schools provide useful training. 

You have been selected to help with a nation-wide study to show 
what actual kinds of work people in office occupations perform. 

The information will be STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. 

Your cooperation is appreciated and will help your schools prepare 
young people to earn better incomes and be more productive employees. 

After you have completed the attached questionnaire, return it 
promptly in the enclosed self-addressed envelope. No postage is necessary. 



This project is sponsored by: 

Washington State University 
University of Idaho 

V/ashington State Board for Vocational Education 
Idaho State Board for Vocational Education 



4 ’ 
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The Following General Information 
Would Be Very Useful in This Studv 




In questions 1-4, please fill in thv? blank with the necessary information. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



Name 



Present Job Title 



Name of Employing Firm 



Address of Employing Firm 



Street Number 



City 



State 



Zip Code 



UTiere did you receive your specialized occupational training? 
(Check (wj all answers that apply to you.) 



!• On the job (not apprentice) 

2. Apprentice 

3. Military 

4. Business school 

5. Trade or technical school 

6. Correspondence 

7. Specialized school (for 

example: IBM Key Punch 

School , Heavy Equipment 
School) 



8 . 

o 



10 . 



11 , 



_ 12 . 

13. 



high School 
Junior College 
College or university 
Self-taught 
Extension or evening 
school 

Other (please list) 



In questions 6-10 please circle the one ansv/er which applies. 



6. Vfhat was the highest grade of school you completed? 



1. 8 or less 

2. 9 

3. 10 

4. 11 

5. 12 



6. 13 

7. 14 

8. 15 

9. 16 or more 



7. 


Sex: 


1. 


Male 


8. 


Age: 

1. 14-19 


2. 


20-30 






Female 
3. 31-44 



4. 45-64 



5. 65+ 



How many times have you changed occupations in the past 5 years? 
(For example: waitress to retail sales to office work = 2 changes) 



1 

2 . 

3. 



0 times 
1-2 times 
3 or more times 
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Hovr many years have you been in your present occupation? (i.e., office 
occupations) 

1 9 L6SS ^htin 1 y^3T 

2. 1-5 years 

3. More than 5 years 



Number of office workers, including office supervisors, in your office 

(department ) ? 

1. 1-4 

2. 5-49 

5. 50+ 



If your employer’s business has two or more departments, please check 
the approximate number of office workers in your company . (Restrict 
estimate to your city if your employer has offices in m^y localities.) 
_____ 1 . 1-4 

2. 5-49 

3. 50+ 



Place a check before the ONE area that was your main emphasis of 
study in high school: 

1. College preparatory 

2. Business education— Secretarial 

3. Business education — Bookkeeping 

B^iness education — Clerical (no shorthand) 

_____ 5. Distributive education or retailing 
6. None of the above 



Check (|Xf the ONE categO'.*y below that most accurately describes your 
major duties. Listed under each are examples of job classifications. 



_1. OFFICE MANAGER OR SUPERVISOR 

2 . SECRETARIAL-STENOGRAPHY 

a. Executive Secretary 

b . Secretary 

c. Stenographer 

d. Clerk-Stenographer 

e. Transcribing machine operator 

_3. CLERICAL 

a. Typist 

b. Clerk-typist 

c. File clerk 

d . Receptionist 

e. Stock clerk 

f. Mail preparing -handling clerk 

_4. BOOKKEEPING OR ACCOUNTING 

a. Accounts Receivable Clerk 

b. Accounts Payable Clerk 

c. Posting Clerk 

d. Payroll Clerk 

e . Bookkeeper 



_5. BUSINESS MACHINE OPERATOR 

a. Calculating or adding 
machine operator 

b. Duplicating machine 
operator 

c. Bookkeeping or billing 
machine operator 

d. Teletype or switchboard 
(PBX) operator 

6. ELECTRONIC COMPUTER 

OPERATING PERSONNEL 

a. Keypunch machine 
operator 

b. Tabulating or console 
operator 

c. Programmer 

cl. Peripheral equipment 
operator 










•^i^S^SMSStti!ti^SIMUSMMfBi^K^ltljtMitlttiliiSBIiiS0MIB6bS!^USttiiiittilli^il^U(s^iit 



INSTRUCTIONS 

On the following pages is a list of office tasks (activities). 

Read each task listed. 

If you have actually performed the office task, even occasiona lly, 
during the last two (2) years while working for your pr esent firm, 
check (»>) the blank under ”YES'^ which appears to the left of the item. 
Noi^: Do not include tasks perfo^/ned for any previous firms. 

If you have not performed the task in the last two (2) years while 
working for your present firm, check (/) the blank under ’'NO" to the 
left of the item. 

DO NOT CHECK "YES" UNLESS YOU HAVE ACTUALLY PERFORMED THIS OFFICE 
TASK IN THE LAST TWO (2) YEARS IVHILE WORKING FOR YOUR PRESENT FIRM 
Even if performed only once or twice . * 

MAKE CERTAIN 'fHAT YOU OlECK EAQI ITEM EITHER "YES" OR "NO." 



An example may be helpful to you: 

YES NO 

(A check of "yes" indicates you have typed letters 
as part of your occupation in the last two (2) 
years while working for your present firm.) 

Pgjye_ a__truck (A check of "no" indicates that you have not 

driven a truck as part of your occupation in 
the last two (2) years, even though you may be 
able to do it.) 

— Stencil Duplicator (A check of "yes" indicates that you 

have operated the stencil dupli- 
cating machine on your job in the 
last two years even though you have 
operated it only once or twice.) 
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occupation in the last two (2) years while working 




for your present firm, check (i/f YES; otherwise, check NO. 



Type business letters 

Type addresses on envelopes and/or cards 

Type memorandums 

Type fill-ins on duplicated letters or bulletins (form 
letters, etc.) 

Type carbon copies 

Type manuscripts and/or reports 

Type and/or rule tabular material (tables, columns, rows of 
figures) 

Type final copy from rough-draft copy 
Type copy from unarranged copy 
Proofread typewritten copy 
Erase carbon copies 
Erase original copies 

Make corrections with Tip OK, Ko-rectype, etc. (requires no 
erasing) 

Type financial statements : 

Budgets 

Balance Sheets 
Profit ^ Loss Statements 
Bank Reconciliations 
Other: (please list) 



Type Legal papers and documents ; 
Acknowl edgment s 
Powers of attorney 
Proxies 
Affidavits 
Sales contracts 
Leases 
Agreements 
Deeds 
Mortgages 

Incorporation papers 
Real estate papers 
Wills and probate papers 
Litigation papers 
Insurance forms 
Insurance policies 
Other: (please list) 






TYPEWRITING 



YES NO 
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TYPEWRITING 



YES NO 



continued 









i 



Type information on continuous roll tape (gummed back or 
self-sealing back) 

Type labels individually 
Type postal cards 

Type cards (index cards, file cards, "address finder" cards, etc.) 

Type in outline form 

Type display or decorative type copy 

T>Tje minutes or reports of meetings 

Use proofreading symbols 

Compose copy at the typewriter 

Take dictation at the typewriter (type dictation as employer 
dictates) 

Type and correct spirit masters (e.g., Ditto masters, etc.) 

Type and correct stencils (Mimeograph process) 

Type and correct offset masters (mats or multilith) 

Prepare ruled business forms 

Type copy where all lines end even on the right margin (justifyiii") 
Type on printed business forms : ° 

Telegrams 

Payroll time sheets 
Tax returns 
Vt'"2 tax forms 
P'ills of sale 
Checks 

Credit memorandums 
Invoices 

^tonthly statements 
News releases 
Personnel forms 
Promissory notes 
Purchase orders 
Purchase requisitions 
Vouchers 
Quotations 

Sales quotas and graphs 
Credit inquiries 
Shipping orders 
Receipts 

Other printed business forms (please list): 



Select or order proper typewriting paper and carbon paper 

Select or order other typewriting supplies and equipment 

(erasers, ribbons, etc.) 

In the space below, list other typewriting tasks or duties performed in 
your occupation: 
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If you have performed these office tasks in your 
occupation in the last two (2) years while working 
for your present firm, check (<^) YES; otherwise, check NO. 
— — 



OPERATING OFFICE MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT ; 
YES NO 



Typewriters ; 

Manual 

Electric (standard) 

Electric (IBM Executive) 

Billing 

Vari-typcr 

Automatic (Autotypist, Robotype, IBM Magnetic tape machine, 
etc.) 

Justowriter 

Teletyrie 

Flexowxlter 

Electronic Data Processing Equipment : 

Key punch 
Sorter 

Tabulating machine 
Gang punch 
Card Verifier 
Scanner 
Computer 
Accounting 

Adding tmd Ca lculating Machines; 
lO-key adding 

10-key printing calculator 
full-bank adding 

calculator (Monroe, Merchant, etc) 

Key-driver, (e.g. , Comptometer) 
bookkeeping machines 
electronic calculator 



Duplica.ting Machines 
Spirit duplicator (e.g. Ditto) 

Stencil duplicator (e.g. Mimeograph) 

Offset duplicator (e.g. Multilith) 

Illuiiiinated drawing board (e.g. Mimeoscope) 

Copying machine (e.g. 'Xerox, Thermofax, Ozalid, etc.) 
Facsimile machine (e.g. Deskfax) 

Photographic camera 
Microfilm Reproducer 








I 



OPERATING OFFICE MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT continued 



-l-r 



YES NO 



Miscellaneous ; 

Operate notorized filing equipment 
Operate nicrofilm recorder 
Operate microfilm reader 
Operate switchboard (PBX) 

Operate* public- address system 
Operate intercom 
Operate burster machine 
Operate automatic collator 
Operate de-,'ol later 
Operate eleetiic stapler 
Operate folding machine 
Operate inserter (stuffing machine) 

Operate mailing meter (postage meter) 

Operate mailing sealer 

Operate addressograph 

Operate automatic letter opener 

Operate binding machine 

Operate tying machine 

Operate Cerlox machine 

Operate paper cutter 

Operate paper punch 

Operate paper shredder 

Operate embossing machine (Granhotype) 

Operate laminating machine 
Operate check writer protector 
Operate check signing machine 

Operate transcribing machine (IBM Executary, nictaphone. etc.) 

Operate dictating machine 

Operate film, filmstrip, or slide projector 

Operate tape recorder 

Operate overhead projector 

Operate cash register 

Operate diange-making machine 

Operate numbering machine 

Operate elevator ( not self-service) 

no you service office machines and equipment (minor repairinr)? 
Other machines used; (please list) 



In the space below, list other machine and equipment operation tasks you 
have performed but that are not listed above; 



m 
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If you have perfoxmed these office tasks i'Xi your 
cccupatxcn in the last two (2) years while working 
for your present firm, check (yj YES; otherwise, check (/J NO. 



TAKING DICTATION AND TRANSCRIBING : 
YES NO 



shorthand from one dictator (Gregg, Pitman, Forkner, etc.) 

Write shorthand ricm two or more dictators (but only one at 

a time) 

Write groi^ proceedings and/or conferences in shorthand 

Transcribe (type) from shorthand outlines 

Take dictation over the'^telephone 

Operate shorthand machine (e.g.. Stenograph) 

Transcribe (type) from shorthand machine tape (eg.. Stenograph) 

____ Transcribe (type) from recorded media--belt, disc, etc. 

(e.g., IBM Executary, Stenorette, Dictaphone, etc.) 

Do you type from shorthand outlines or recorded media any business paper, 
form, or document not listed on the "Typewriting" task sheet? If so, 
please list below: 




MAILING TASKS: 




YES NO 



Pick up mail (leave desk to obtain) 

Sort mail (for different persons) 

Open mail 

Stamp incoming mail (as to date, time, etc.) 

Log incoming mail (in regular book) 

Read incoming mail 

Make notes on incoming mail which superior should see 
Attach pertinent correspondence to incoming mail for superior, 
to refresh his memory 
Sort mail (in priority order) 

Forward or distribute mail 
Sign for Registered Mail 

Read outgoing mail to check up on information, etc. 

Mark, attach, or enclose materials for outgoing mail 
Sign boss's mail (his signature) 

Address letters, packages, etc. 

Fold letters 

Insert letters in envelopes 
Seal envelopes (manually) 

Stamp envelopes (manually) 
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MAILING TASKS continued 



ICO nu 



Wrap and tie packages 

Calculate postal rates (Parcel post, bulk, 1st class mail, etc.) 

franking-pennit privileges (right to send free mail) 

- - Take mail to mail room or mail box 

Take mail to post office 

Have mail registered or certified 

Have mail insured 

Purchase postage 

Keep postage meter record 

Trace mail 

Recall mail from post office 

Make up mailing list 

Distribute mailing list 

Check mailing list ' ' 

Revise mailing list 

Obtain mailing material from Post Office (certified and 

registered mail stickers, rate sheets, etc.) 

-- Stuff, bwidle, sort and/or lable outgoing bulk mail 

In the space below, list other maHing tasks performed but not listed above: 



FILIKn 
YES NO 

Sort materials for filing 

File materials by nimiber 

File materials by name of person 

File materials by topic or subject 

___ File materials by city, state, or region 

File materials by date 

File materials by sound (Soundex, etc.) 

Get materials from files 

- Check out materials from files to employees 

— ___ Keep tickler or follow-up files of various kinds 

Handle cross references 

Keep card indexes of various kinds 

Follow up released matrrials 

Search for lost materials 

Handle classified or confidential files 

Revise files 

Transfer records to inactive files 

Dispose of records 

Select and/or order filing equipment and supplies 

Install filing system 
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If you have performed these office tasks in you 

in ^Tu» 1oe4> fO\ 

«.»*v \»mji nitjkAC wv/Aivxit^ 

for your present firm, check (.^ YCS; otherwise, check NO. 



FILING continued 
YES NO 

Control and manage filing system 

Assign file numbers 

Make folders and folder titles for files (labels) 

Use microfilming equipment 

Use motorized filing equipment 

Use magnetic filing equipment 

» . *^®«P clipping file (newspapers, magazine articles, etc.) 

Keep clipping books (of any type) 

If you perfom additional filing or filing-related tasks, please list 
those tasks in the space below: 



m 

m 
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TELEPHONING AND COMMUNICATING ; 
YES NO 



Place telephone calls (local) 

Place telephone calls (long distance) 

Maintain record of long distance calls 
Answer telephone 

Tnm telephone calls over to another department 
Screen employer's calls 

Place telephone memoranda, messages, etc,, where employer will 
see them 

Arrange for and/or cancel newspaper -or magazine advertising 

Send telegrams and/or cablegrams 

Receive tele^^rams and/or cablegrams 

Code telegrams and/or cablegrams 

De-code telegrams and/or cablegrams 

Figure cost of telegrams, long distance calls, night and day 
letters, etc. 

Decide on least expensive and/or most desirable way to communi- 
cate (telegram, long distance call, etc.) 

Compose business reports of any kind 
Compose legal papers 
Compose correspondence 

Compoaa news items or magazine articles (newspapers, trade 
publications, house organs, etc.) 

Compose written directions to other office workers 
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TELEPHONING AND COM»linnCATING continued 
YES NO 



Give oral directions to other office workers 

Give dictation to other office workers 

Give oral presentations (reports, speeches, etc.) 

Conduct meetings 

Prepare audio-visual materials (transparencies, tape recordings, 
etc.) 

Carry out written or oral orders or instructions of superiors 



In the space below, list other telephone or communication tasks you per- 
form but that are not listed on the preceding list: 



CLERICAL TASKS 
YES NO 



Geft quotations on supplies (from supplier) 

Order supplies of various kinds for the office (from suppliers 
or central supply department) 

Check on svrpplies (for re-ordering purposes) 

Make out requisitions 

Approve requisitions made out by others 

Inspect material received for completeness, damages, etc. 

Distribute supplies 

Route shipments of materials (within office, between depart- 
ments, etc.) 

Arrange papers or articles on your own and/or your employer's 
desk 

Keep desks equipped with office supplies (sharpened pencils, 
ink in pens, etc.) 

Dust employer's desk and keep employer's desk neat 
^^ake out day's schedule for employer 

Keep calendar marked with appointments for employer at h.is desk 
Place daily newspapers, magazines, etc., on employer's desk 
Scan newspapers, magazines, trade journals, for employer 
marking items of interest to him 

Anticipate needs of employer as to records, papers, etc., 
needed on trips, for interviews, etc. 

Make out itinerary or schedule for employer's trips 
Obtain trip reservations and/or tickets for employer 
Make hotel reservations for employer 

Obtain information and papers for foreign travel for employer 
Apply for passports or visas for employer 
Make preparations for meetings 

Maintain incoming and outgoing correspondence register 
Check money orders, checks, etc., as to amo?jnxs, dates, 
signatures 
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I£ you have perfoimed these office tasks in your 
occupation in the last two (2) years while working 
for your present firm, check YES; otherwise, check (✓J NO. 



CLERICAL TASKS continued 



YES NO 



Make arrangements for freight, express, etc. 

Make out shipping instructions (outgoing shipments) 

Check tally sheets on various jobs 

Keep daily attendance of employees 

Make out accident reports for self or other workers 

Work with records of time and time cards 

Keep office manual or instruction book for employees 

Send out notices of any type 

Post notices 

Act as notary public 

Renew newspaper and magazine subscriptions 
Compare copy (one copy with another copy) 

Review unfinished business file 

Check up on observance of various laws (in connection with work) 
Secure government permits of various kinds (buildings, tax, etc.) 
Protect valuable and confidential materials 
Du work involving customs, tariff regulations, etc. 

Take inventory 
Revise stock list 
Revise catalogs 
Weigh it-jirs 
Count items 
Make change 

Gather data to fill out questionnaires 

Check personnel of committees (names, addresses, etc.) 

Look up names and addresses 

Compile periodic reports 

Assemble and staple duplicated materials 

Get infoznation from vai'ious departments needed for correspondence 
Keep records on maps or charts (sales records, etc.) 

Keep record of territory assigned salesmen 
Prepare agenda for meetings 
Have legal papers recorded 

Prepare signs, posters, or other graphic materials 
Cut materials (scissors, paper cutter, etc.) 

Change dates on rubber stamps or time stamp machine daily 

Change calendar daily 

Look over notes and memos for the day 

Record daily shipments 

Make notes for next day's work 



In the space below, list other clerical tasks per-^ormed but not listed 
above: 
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SECURING DATA; 

YES NO 

Use dictionary 

Use secretarial handbook 

Use telephone directory 

Use hotel reference books 

- Use U. S. Zip Code Directory 

*^se U. S. Postal Manual (postage rates, types of mail, etc.) 

___ synonym books, thesaurus 

Use city directory 

Use Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature 

Use company manuals 

Use office manuals 

Use technical manuals 

Use timetables (R.R., airlines, etc.) 

Use encyclopedia 

Use almanac 

Use atlas 

Use library card indexes 

Use newspapers 

Use magazines 

■_ Use other reference books or manuals 

Use maps 

In the space below, list other sources used in securing data tliat are 
not listed ■>ve: 






MATHEMATICS: 



YES NO 



m 



Use fundamental pr ocesses of arithmetic: 
addition 
subtraction 
multiplication 
division 

Add long columns of figures 
Use fractions 
Use decimals 

Convert fractions to deaimals 
Convert decimals to fractions 

Compute insurance premiums (life, medical, retirements, etc.) 

Compute property and/or income taxes 

Compute percentage problems 

Compute dividends 

Compute interest charges 
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If you have performed these office tasks in your 
occupation in the l;»st two (2) years while working 
for your present firm, check (^) YES; otherwise, check G^NO. 



^^A*^1EMATICS continued 
YES NO 

Compute trade and cash discount 

- - Compute amount and per cent of markup or loss 

Compute sales tax 

Convert figures to metric system 

Compute foreign monies figures 

___ Work with reciprocals 

In the space below, list other mathematical tasks you perform that are 
not listed above: 



FINANCIAL AND RECORDKEEPING TASKS : 

YES NO 

Make journal entries (any type of journal) 

Make "General Journal" entries 

■ ____ Make "Combined Journal” entries 

Make entries in special journals (Cash Receipts, Sales, 

Cash Payments, Purchases, c-tc.) 

Post (transfer) entries from journals to a ledger (group of 

accouQits) 

entries only in journal (s) if business uses only journal (s), 

does not use any accounts as such 

Make entries directly to accounts if business does not use 

journals 

Work with subsidiary ledger (accounts receivable, accounts 

payable, etc.) 

Use ledger accosts with "balance" column (balan'e form) 

Actual bookkeeping or accounting work done at end of month 
or fiscal period . Do not check "YES" ff your only task is 
to gather data for the statements, etc., or if you only type 
them. 

■ .. . I Prepare a Trial Balance at end of month or fiscal period 

(prove equality in ledger) 

Prove Worksheet 

— Prepare Profit and Loss Statement (Income Statement) 

■ Prepare Balance Sheet 

Prepare Capital Statement 

Determine current ratio 

Determine acid-test ratio 
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FINANCIAL AND RECORDKEEPING TASKS continued 
YES NO 



Determine any other ratios 
Prepare adjusting entries 
Prepare closing entries 
Prepare Post-Closing Trial Balance 
Prepare reversing entries 
Rule ledger accounts 
Rule journals 
Close ledger accounts 
Record time clock data on payroll forms 
Compute payrolls for enqployees 

Calculate deductions (Ir.come Tax, FICA, Insurance, Etc.) 

Maintain individual employee’s earnings records 
Maintain payroll register (all employees listed) 

Write checks for payroll 

Make out withholding tax statements at end of year (V.-2 forms) 

Keep records for state or Federa l Govemmen; pertaining to: 

B 5 0 Tax * * 

FUTA Tax (Federal Unemployment tax) 

FICA tax (Social security) 

Income taxes 

State unemployment taxes 
State Industrial Insurance 
Sales tax 

f-iake out repoi'ts for state and/or Federal Covemment pertaining 
to taxes mentioned above 

Work in connection with other state or federal taxes, licenses, 
permits, reports, etc. 

Maintain file of W-4 forms 

Keep records of sales exempt from tax 

Keep books which supply data for income tax for company, trust, etc, 
Prepare income tax return for company, trust, etc. 

Systematize and record items deductible from income tax 

Make lists of employees for income tax purposes (salaries, etc.) 

Work with city and/cr county tax statements 

Keep records pertaining to employees belonging to union 

Record stock count information in proper book (merchandise control) 
Record inventory records in proner forms 
Figure inventory (value) 

Compute depreciation 

Establish depreciation schedules for equipment 
Work with accruals 

Keep wage and sales comparison records 
Keep wage and cost comparisons 
Assemble and/or interpret cost data 
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occupation in the last two (2) years while working 
for your present firm, check (i^ YES; otherwise, check (»x> NO. 



FINANCIAL AND RECORDKEEPING TASKS continued 
YES NO 



Sell various goods or services 

Take orders for various goods or services (in person or by phone) 

Maintain price lists and make necessary changes 

Post data on daily sales sheets by department or employee 

Record cash register tapes 

Record daily sales in unit control forms 

Total weekly or monthly sales 

Prepare salesmen's commission statements 

Prepare vouchers for traveling expenses 

Keep sales performance records 



Make out monthly statements (for services vc tdered, goods 
sold, etc.) 

Figure exten.sions 

Decide charges on work done 

Keep record of interest-due dates 

Send cut invoices for payment due (on contract, etc.) 

Send out credit memos for goods returned, etc. 

Make decisions on discounts allowable 
Figure discount and maturity dates 

Look up or check on financial ratings of customers or employees 
Handle collection of outstanding debts (accounts receivable) 

Age the accounts receivable 
Keep track of bad debts 

Make up weekly statement of over-drawn bank accounts 
Prepare key-punched customer credit record of charges and 
payments for transmittal to computer center 
Prepare cash register stock control tapes for transmittal 
to computer center 

Prepare any other accounting data for transmittal to computer 
center 




Write checks (for any purpose as a part of your jcb) 
Sign checks 
Endorse checks 
Countersign checks 

Give checks to employer for signature 
Take care of checkbook and stub§ 

Take care of bankbook 

Deposit checks and/or cash in bank or cashier's office 
Reconcile bank statement 
Cash checks 
Write receipts 
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YES NO 



Prove cash daily 
Keep cash account 
Keep petty cash accounts 
Make petty cash payments 
Collect notes 

Responsible for notes, renewals, drafts, etc. 

Count money to veri^. cash register returns 
Arrange with bank for funds to be wired or cabled 
Purchase foreign exchange 
Get letters of credit from banks 
Purchase traveler's checks for employer 

Compile statistical data 
Qiart data 

Make financial graphs 

Interpret financial figures into a simpler statement 

Use voucher register 

Use check register 

Use insurance register 

Make up budgets 

Check bills and/or invoices (verify extensions, etc.) 

OK bills of any kind 

Keep current files of invoices and purchase orders 
Prepare bids (for contract) 
oMake contract for supplies, services, etc. 

Keep books and/or ledgers for any purpose 
Act^ cashier or teller 
Prepare sales slips 

Prepare personal income tax return (for your employer) 

Make list of personal stocks, notes, collateral, etc. (employer's 
Take care of employer's personal insurance (car, life, etc.) 

Make out household and/or personal checks for employer 
Keep lists of employer's personal property up to date 
Obtain credit cards for employer 
Keep list of credit card numbers 

Apply for group insurance (as an employee) 

Make lists of contents of office safe and/or safe deposit box 

and keep it up to date 

Check and mail stock certificates 

Arrange for payment of dividends 

Work on quarterly or annual dividends 

Make dividend lists 

Issue dividend checks 

Make list of securities (for business) 

Keep file of maturity dates of securities 
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If you huve performed these office tasks in your 
occupation in’ the last two (2) years while working 
for your present firm, check YES; otherwise, check Q/J NO, 

FINANCIAL AND RECORDKEEPING TASKS continued 
YES NO 



- Secure quotations from brokers 

Buy -stocks 

Sei! stocks 

Figure premiums (insurance, etc.) 

Arrange for insurance policies 

OK monthly groiq> insurance bills 

Figure insurance rates 

In the space below, list other financial and recordkeeping tasks you 
perform but that were not listed previously; 



EDITORIAL TASKS 



YES NO 



L 



Make arrangements for centralized department to duplicate 
materials 

Make arrangements for centralized department to bind materials 
Make arrangements for centralized department to print 
materials 

Prepare material for printer or publisher 
Check printer’s ’’proof copy” 

Edit manuscripts 

Edit reports, bulletins, etc. 

Compile one report from numerous small ones 
Arrange for printed programs 

Translate letters, articles, etc., from foreign languages 
into English 

Translate letters, articles, etc., from English into foreign 
language 

Punctuate articles, manuscripts, etc. 

Edit letters dictated by employer 
Prepare pamphlets and catalogs 
Give news, information, etc., to reporters 
Summarize articles, reports, lectures, etc. 

Get information from library 
Conq>ile bibliographies 

Edit magazine or paper (house organ, trade magazine, etc.) 
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EDITORIAL TASKS continued 
YES NO 

Prepare posters for advertising 

Read legal rulingsi current topics, books, etc. 

Gather data for reports 

Clip and collect magazine articles, newspapers, etc., of interest 

Take care of publicity items 

Keep scrap books of various items for newspapers or magazines 

Itfrite advertisements of various kinds (circular letters, 

bulletins, newspaper advertising, etc.) 

Write copy for newspapers, magazines, etc. 

Help plan advertising campaigns 

Gather news for various papers, magazines, etc. 

In tiie space below, list other editorial tasks you perform that are not 
listed above; 



MEETING AND WORKING WITH PEOPLE; 
YES NO 



P 



Make engagements and appointments for employer 

Keep eiq)loyer reminded of engagements, dates, things to do, 

etc. 

Follow up on written notices for meetings by telephone 
Coordinate with other personnel on various matters for employer 
Administer en^loyment tests 

Interview and/or reconmend applicants for employment 
Hire en^loyees 

Instruct new employees (work procedures, job orientation, etc.) 

Teach training class of enployees 

Reprimand employees 

Discharge employees 

Conduct "Exit" interviews 

Address a meeting of employees 

Plan work for one's self 

Plan work for others 

Decide on priority of work for self 

Decide on priority of work for others 

Distribute work among other employees (in a supervisory capacity) 
Supervise other employees 

Investigate causes of trouble between en^loyees 
Check up on unfinished work of other employees 
Give directions for work to be done (as a co-worker or 
supervisor) 
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occupation in the last two (2) years while working 
for your present firm, check ^ YES; otherwise, check (i^ NO. 



MEETING AND WORKING WITH PEOPLE continued 



YES NO 



Arrange lunch hours or vacations for employees 
Oversee workmen (carpenters, electricians, etc.) 

Serve on committees within company 

Act for your employer on committees 

Round iq) people for meetings 

Help with campaigns of various kinds 

Help organize office or company committees 

Render policy decisions on questions asked bv members of 

office force 

Counteract false reports which spread in an organization 
Meet callers 

Direct people to proper office or department 
Get rid of cranks, beggars, and other undesirables 



''Screen*' visitors or people who want to see your en 5 )loyer 
Make introductions 



Hear complaints in office and over telephone 
Give information in response to verbal inquiries 
Handle service calls on equipment 
Manage office 

Approve (OK) customers' checks, charge purchases, etc. 

Attend conventions, banquets, or meetings outside of company 
but relating to company business 

Act 8' hostess at company -sponsored teas, coffee hours, parties, etc. 
Assist in plans for entertainments, receptions, dinners, etc. 

Consult with attorney, tax-examiner, auditor, etc. 

Travel to make investigations of various kinds 
Secure signers for petitions of various kinds 
Confer with employer on policy, procedures, etc. 

J'!ake recommendations for improvements of office procedures, 
routines, etc. 

Investigate references, personal or financial 
Issue permits for various things 
Select and/or invite speakers 
Arrange itineraries for speakers, salesmen, etc. 

Make arrangements for guests and visitors (hotel, entertain- 
ment, etc.) 

Act as a guide to visitors 



In the space below, list other tasks you perform in meeting and handling 
people that are not listed above: 
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MISCELLANEOUS: 



YES NO 

Dust 

Clean and oil typewriter 

Clean and oil other office equipment 

Straighten up office 

Select or order furnishings for office 

Arrange physical layout of office, pictures, furniture, 

draperies, etc. 

Arrange for disposal of womout equipment 

Dress windows (window displays) 

Purchase flowers, fruit, books, gifts, etc., for office 

Prepare or obtain coffee or refreshments for employer or 

his guests 

Keep personal diary for employer 

____ Keep employer's photographs 'fujd biographical information 

for publicity 

Keep stock of employer's personal stationery, cards, etc., on 

hand 

Purchase Christmas cards, valentines, birthday cards, etc., 

for employer 

Send out Christmas cards for employer 

Advise employer of illnesses, deaths, births, weddings, etc., 

of friends 

Write letters of condolence and congratulation 

Acknowledge letters of condolence and congratulation 

- Write suitable cards to accompany gifts, flowers, etc., sent 

by employer 

Send out invitations 

Acknowledge invitations 

, Help with decorations at meetings or conventions 

Collect money from office employees for various purposes 

Run errands 

Shop for employer 

Make arrangements for repairs on employer's personal property 

(car, etc.) 

Prepare and keep up abstract book or file folder with excerpts 

and reprints of speeche::, hints for speeches, data figures, 
illustrations, etc. 

Collect stamps for employer, domestic or foreign 

Assist with^ljaboratory work 

Make tracings' for blueprints 

Make blueprints 

Trace n^s 

Keep in touch with legislative activity that bears on work 

In the space below, list other miscellaneous tasks you perform on the 
job but that are not listed above: 



Your help is sincerely appreciated i 
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Appendix K 



BODY OF LETTER SENT TO EMPLOYER UNITS 
SELECTED AT RANDOM 



Dear Sir: 



You can help Washington Schools improve their programs for training 
office workers. 



't-'a^'hington State University, the State Board for Vocational Education, 
and the U. S. Office of Education are conducting a research project to 
i^date the business education curnculum. 



To do that, we need information from office employees about the 
types of tasks they perform. We have a questionnaire ^^hich employees 
can check tc provide that information. An employee can check the question- 
naire in about 35 minutes. 



To get useful results, we need information from office workers in 
various types and sizes of firms. Your firm is one that fits such a 
sample . 



We hope that you will be willing to arrange for me to consult with 
a few of your office employees and ask them to fill out our question- 
naire. I will phone you in the next few days to see if you can assist 
us in this educational service. 



We realize that this will talce some of your time and time of your 
employees. We make this request because this is a necessary means of 
improving the training of office employees. 



Gratefully yours. 
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Appendix L 



INSTRUCTIONS ?OR T' T DISTRIBUTION OF QUBSTIONNAIHES 



WSU-USOE Task Identification 
Office Occupations 
November, 1966 



I. 



Organize contact sequence in such a way that you do as little driving 
as possible between contacts. Certain types of businesses could be 
contacted on Saturdays. On a school day you could plan on one to 
three contacts possible before 5 p.in. 



II. 



Send out letter of introduction about one week before you plan to 
make the visit. (W.S.U. will supply the basic content.) You will 
need to identify the "insiCe address*’ portion and type the letters, 
Letterhead paper and envelopes will be furnished. 



III. 

IV. 



Telephone a day or two before planned visit for an appointment. 



Contact the owner, personnel manager, or whatever person has general 
responsibility over the employees. 



A. Introduce yourself and explain who you represent. 



B. 



Explain that his company was selected at random. Companies in 
all industrial classifications are being contacted on a stra- 
tified random basis. Eight hundred to 1,000 questionnaires 
will be distributed to all types of office workers. 



C. Explain objectives of research 



1 . 

2. 



I^ide- scale assessment has never been attempted 
Need to up-date business education .curriculum 



Lack of time and money make it impossible for teachers 
and/or districts to do the job of keeping abreast that 
they would like to do. 



New machines and technology change the office "picture" 
from year to year (data processing, etc.) 



Need for statistically sound, up-to-date research on 
a basis for making curriculum decisions (what types of 
machines to buy, which filing systems most desirable to 
teach, how extensively shorthand is used, importance of 
business mathematics, etc.) 



d. 



Solicit his cooperatici.' by asking him to permit you to 
talk to the person (s) needed to complete the questionnaire. 
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2. Person (s) could decline to complete the questionnaire 
(their choice) 



e. Your major "theme" should be related to the up-dating of 
business education curriculum in order to better prepare 
his future office workers. 



f. Show a copy of the questionnaire to the boss explaining 
format and organization. (Our primary interest is in 
assessing office tasks.) (A simple check- type instru- 
ment— no extensive writing required.) 



Random selection of needed person(s) 

1. Define "office workers" for him 

2. Determine total number of office workers in firm 



h. Obtain the name(s) of the person(s) supervisor(s) . 

Indicate that you will contact supervisor first in each 
case. 



V. Contact supervisor of each person selected at random. 

A. Introduce yourself and explain who you i*epresent 

B. Explain company's random selection 

C. Explain objectives of research (briefly) 

D. Explain random selection of the person selected 




E. Seek his permission to ask the person if he/shg would be willing 
to complete the questionnaire 



VI. Contact person selected 

A. Introduce yourself and explain who you represent 

B. Explain company's random selection and his/her random selection 

C. Explain objectives of research (somewhat briefly) 



D. Show the person the questionnaire, explaining format and organiza- 
tion 



1. Simple check-type instrument relating specifically to tasks 
performed 
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E. 



2. No extensive writing asked for 

3. About 35 minutes needed to complete the questionnaire 
Ask person to complete questionnaire 

1. Voluntary on person's part 




2. We need his/her help 

3. Smile and say please 

F. Explain the two critical factors pertaining to the questionnaire 

1. Please respond to all questions — either yes or no 

2. It does not have to be a task performed as a regular part of 

their job to check yes. (The extreme case: If they have 

performed the task in the last two years while worf ing for 
their pxesent employer.) 

G. Hopefully, the questionnaire would be completed in the next 
2-3 days and returned so it doesn't get lost. 

VII. Method of Returning Questionnaires 

A. One- or two-perscn office. Give employee the return envelope 
supplied and ask him/her to forward the questionnaire to us 

B. Larger- sized organization (if the persons are in a centralized 
location) . 

1. If there is a personnel manager or office manager you have 
contacted, give him the return envelopes and request that 
he coordinate the return of the questionnaires. This tends 
to guarantee quick returns. Just ask the femployees to turn 
in the completed questionnaire to Mr'. X, and he will forward 
. it to us. 

C. Larger-sized organizations (if decentralized operation) . Use 
your own judgment. 

VIII. Reporting Form 

A. Complete two copies (one carbon). One for your records, send 
the other to Ross Byrd, School of Education, Washington State 
University. 

B. You will be contacted as questionnaires are received. 
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APPENDIX M 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR RANDWl SELECTION 
OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES 



It is very important that office employees in this sample be selected 
at random. If you were simply to contact the personnel director of a com- 
pany and ask him to give the questionnaire to some office workers, it is 
quite probable that he would give it to his secretary and any other secre- 
taries close at hand. The results would show that most office workers do 
secretarial tasks. We want our survey to be truly representative of all 
office workers. This means we must distribute our questionnaires randomly. 

To determine which office employee is to receive a questionnaire, 
use the fo.' .owing procedure: 

1. Assign an identifying number to each employee. This can be done 
by sequentially numbering each employee on the list. If there is 
a large number of employees working for the particular company, 
you can assign an identifying number by page number and sequence 
on the page. An employee might be number 12 on page eight. His 
number would be 8-12. 

2. Refer to your table of random numbers. There are 2,500 digits 
anranged in columns and rows. They are grouped five columns and 
five rows to a block. After you have sequentially numbered em- 
ployees, you use only one column. If there are 10 to 99, you 
will need two columns. If you are identifying by page number and 
position on the page, use one colxamn for page number and the 
necessary number of columns to cover the number of names listed 
on the page. 

3. To determine where to start in the table, ask the personi^i 

director (or whoever your company contact is) to think of a num- 
ber between 1 and 50 and a letter between A and J. This will 
give you the coordinate of a single row and a block of five 
columns. You may select any combination of the five columns to 
give you the number of columns you need. For example: 1st, 

2nd, and 3rd; or 2nd, 3rd, and 4th; or 3rd, 4th, and 5th. 

4. The digits in the columns and rows you have selected represent 
the identifying number of the first one in your sample. In case 
this number does not represent any individual, simply go to the 
next row below your starting point. Follow the columns down the 
page mtil you are at the bottom and then to the next columns to 
the right. Select the numbers that represent identifying numbers 
of people on your list until you have selected as many as you need 
from that company. 

5. Note that this procedure can be used even when not all employees 
on the list are office employees. You can assign an identifying 
number to all on the list but use only those selected who are of- 
fice workers. 
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TABLE 

A B C D 



1 


31820 


96220 


03272 


26581 


2 


29382 


37929 


17134 


73696 


3 


31732 


37369 


51306 


93270 


4 


66178 


13305 


16612 


, 59642 




68967 


63104 


55412 


60291 


6 


79065 


82451 


71937 


06951 


7 


37376 


68508 


99304 


79353 


8 


95938 


92934 


35466 


49965 


9 


55216 


10408 


27310 


36026 


10 


48647 


23436 


57051 


40620 


11 


28656 


18962 


67973 


00480 


12 


28974 


80959 


35743 


09827 


13 


21649 


39352 


02802 


07741 


14 


27765 


77007 


37198 


22386 


15 


85928 


81409 


47569 


63650 


16 


47152 


61161 


55650 


59326 


17 


93726 


47599 


89215 


92599 


18 


32838 


41376 


73172 


87202 


19 


70486 


82498 


92822 


10969 


20 


79488 


92605 


66000 


56618 


21 


09208 


85060 


26710 


82939 


22 


16939 


07170 


29552 


29011 


23 


05255 


51267 


26154 


51796 


24 


21345 


30048 


90614 


09192 


25 


85339 


00049 


36076 


14481 


26 


69745 


73460 


20811 


75371 


27 


94174 


75628 


64919 


09046 


28 


16518 


52438 


64749 


46778 


29 


12066 


64440 


24460 


56820 


30 


91696 


32931 


77526 


40245 


31 


71104 


33982 


95397 


9800? 


32 


06451 


89499 


97397 


87452 


33 


56140 


97304 


69970 


28698 


34 


76933 


81226 


15337 


01676 


35 


17284 


31319 


86622 


45843 


36 


37488 


03628 


43494 


31862 


37 


77765 


38319 


58683 


60125 


38 


83826 


08549 


97184 


46069 


39 


74514 


47141 


04583 


29966 


40 


23751 


27586 


77320 


67981 


41 


87899 


42644 


62412 


10724 


42 


21018 


58106 


41902 


04214 


43 


32752 


47930 


88466 


47118 


44 


15726 


89205 


29248 


80865 


45 


3 2 583 


08623 


04384 


44980 


46 


63887 


07348 


56384 


43152 


47 


79519 


70114 


44634 


21886 


48 


59577 


12182 


41503 


13629 


49 


35683 


73286 


28939 


48003 


50 


64079 


32263 


78436 


38479 



or RANDOM DIGITS 

E F G H I 



78097 


72107 


55619 


26792 


06097 


25562 


01160 


93459 


20525 


40682 


05700 


18907 


21848 


25477 


93051 


05363 


70075 


2144B 


r 341 


30626 


33018 


83050 


34498 


96186 


07377 


76103 


54506 


59585 


66589 


37083 


81625 


03672 


i:,824 


37381 


26202 


40003 


27126 


33750 


92645 


53154 


51011 


38992 


31137 


04099 


90320 


53999 


04812 


07334 


68951 


11154 


15666 


12512 


92129 


52487 


96247 


32176 


45536 


19462 


53531 


34605 


48996 


70996 


29783 


43060 


70957 


14664 


44699 


32064 


39476 


70361 


70406 


38158 


99977 


50397 


81840 


45632 


05687 


71413 


19442 


19295 


89339 


61017 


00142 


45481 


84572 


05075 


77224 


92348 


12112 


63250 


03000 


08607 


97309 


20070 


47863 


55878 


93243 


15252 


78329 


46009 


95725 


89481 


47604 


79244 


05028 


94767 


79494 


94381 


67269 


40614 


48400 


06773 


50640 


33933 


44343 


21860 


85128 


38253 


89422 


59672 


07938 


11842 


32976 


54614 


51277 


522S8 


80674 


97094 


45555 


43638 


80142 


93381 


60246 


82213 


16110 


95875 


27645 


56539 


86954 


16867 


90778 


27159 


50936 


30047 


37308 


35086 


12667 


86708 


69907 


36043 


39251 


03285 


41941 


50700 


52141 


94446 


64223 


02958 


02635 


60893 


33440 


37466 


34077 


U6788 


14641 


72421 


84085 


01044 


63476 


79337 


50783 


79384 


11531 


62407 


10411 


76045 


55577 


74199 


14041 


20115 


13182 


77783 


15034 


86720 


80690 


03011 


23858 


14451 


31402 


70233 


61762 


12470 


81578 


42151 


05470 


02370 


54463 


05313 


52078 


43382 


67503 


17035 


26854 


59971 


37938 


56040 


89061 


63966 


91537 


56888 


67965 


24737 


70448 


02898 


12417 


87163 


83837 


83213 


45097 


05133 


3084X 


20804 


90509 


49558 


77569 


39906 


15064 


11557 


52753 


60304 


21823 


32813 


8B713 


10771 


32044 


79996 


81728 


91859 


90941 


44187 


10264 


01551 


84204 


25717 


52587 


10279 


50244 


01414 


35872 


58851 



J 

39837 

02049 

75333 

53231 

84214 

65908 

94938 

58654 

16690 

27056 

54405 

64037 

71339 

84588 

60534 

51319 

53086 

91815 

33083 

42103 

95766 

32923 

50720 

41990 

89792 

87272 

83203 

55120 

50265 

29781 

28468 

01177 

43632 

16668 

84253 

31048 

46932 

06652 

57768 

05988 

40472 

64993 

44840 

57245 

07387 

39446 

19104 

16365 

90723 

55800 
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It. AssTAACTf^ «NB»«A«t} Purpose ; To develop a research model that will enable investi- 
gators to identify (a) the actual maj^r tasks performed by a representative sample of 
office workers within any goegraphical area; (b) the major knowledges required to perform 
those tasks; and (c) the essential combinations of ’’tasks and Knov;ledgc clusters,** which 
will help educational curriculum planners develop instructional programs and materials 
that will maximize career-long occupational opportunity, competence, and choice. 

Method ; (a) An office workers* population was identified by using Federal Census 
data and data from state governmental agencies, (b) b*ith the assistance of university 
statisticians and electronic coirputers, a sample was selected in proportion to the nurs- 
ber of office workers in five office-size categories within each major Standard Indus- 
trial Classification grouping, fc) A ouestionnaire composed of 600 office tasks was 
validated by 286 office workers and supervisors and by a jury of experts, (d) A struc- 
tured procedure was developed for the distribution of the data- gathering instrument, 
analysis of data, and identification of knowledges associated with the performance of tasks. 



Results; The paradigmatic construction 
'sented in the form of five flow charts. ' 


for a task-knowledge investigation is gre- 


Implications; The findings of a study that utilizes this researdi notiel in a given 
region maybe statistically generalizablc to other regions if the proportion of office 
workers In the various cells (size of firr X in a given SIC) of the regional population 
matrixes is not significantly different. 
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